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Teaching Handcrafts in North Carolina 


High up in the mountains of North Carolina is 
The Penland School of Handcrafts Inc. What 
began as a community enterprise has, under the 
imaginative direction of Miss Lucy C. Morgan, 
become an internationally famous institution to 
which a large number of men and women (many 
from foreign countries) come each summer to 
take courses in one or more of the 60 to 70 differ- 
ent arts and crafts that are taught there. 


The origin of the School is interesting. It began, 
back in 1923, as an effort to revive what was 
almost a lost art in the country—the art of hand- 
weaving. Miss Morgan’s first pupils were women 
intheir mountain homes whom she supplied with, 
and taught how to use, the sort of looms their 
mothers and grandmothers had employed so dex- 
trously. The aim was to afford a source of much- 
needed extra income and also, equally important, 
to bring some measure of beauty and creativeness 
into their otherwise drab lives. 

The attempt succeeded so well that soon people 
from all parts of the country were coming to 
Penland to seek instruction. Other handcrafts 
Were added to the “curriculum”, additional in- 
structors were engaged, and presently Miss Mor- 
gan found herself at the head of a thriving 
School. 


Today, the annual enrollment ranges from 325 
0 500. Some pupils come for only a week or two; 
some remain a full year. The average stay is 
about a month. During the summer there are 
usually 100 people on the grounds in any one 
week, including the 20 teachers who constitute 
the faculty. Re gistration records show names of 
men and women from every one of the 48 States 
and some 36 foreign countries. 


The School itself is operated on a highly in- 


formal basis. There are no entrance requirements, 
no grades given, no rules, no age limits for adults. 
Students range from teenagers to men and women 
in their 70’s, 80’s and 90’s. While no exact statis- 
tics are available the average age is probably well 
over 50. 

Tuition rates are $17.50 per week. Board and 
room costs from $4.00 to $7.00 a day per person. 


Courses are taught from the middle of March 
to the middle of December, and include such 
subjects as handweaving, pottery, art metalwork, 
silversmithing, metal enameling, lapidary, silk 
screen printing, leather work, chair seating, the 
making and playing of shepherds pipes, photog- 
raphy, and scores of simple and satisfying small 
crafts that can be done with little equipment and 
small expense. 

The great majority of students are women, 
though the proportion of men, Miss Morgan re- 
ports, is steadily increasing, and more husbands 
and wives are enrolling together. Many students 
come to Penland to combine a vacation with a 
creative occupation (the North Carolina moun- 
tains are an ideal vacation spot). Others seek to. 
find new interests to enjoy after their retirement. 
Still others come to learn handcrafts as a pro- 
fession or, as occupational therapists, to make 
use of them in healing and rehabilitation work. 

In describing the various things that may be 
learned at Penland Miss Morgan gives the fol- 
lowing resume: 

“In weaving one may start with simple things 
like belt weaving and small pieces that can be 
made on cardboard and tongue depressor looms 
made by the craftsman himself of simple mate- 
rials. The student can go on through more ad- 
vanced processes, learning everything concerned 








with setting up a loom for weaving, the design of 
fabrics, drafting of patterns, drawing in of the 
loom and the textile making process. He may 
even become adept, in time, with quite advanced 
textile construction, such as the weaving of 
damask. 

“All pottery processes are taught and one can 
become quite an accomplished ceramist, starting 
with hand building methods and simple clay 
forming, and eventually throwing on the potter’s 
wheel. 

“In art metalwork one can learn quite quickly 
simple forming processes and to make beautiful 
plates, bowls, ash trays and a variety of other 
things from sheet copper, pewter, aluminum and 
silver. In silk screen classes the latest methods 
are presented, and designs are applied to all kinds 
of materials, wood, leather, textiles and paper. 
Literally thousands of Christmas cards are de- 
signed and printed each summer in the shop by 
students, and many very attractive textiles are 
decorated for use in making table covers, dra- 
peries, skirts, dresses-and other articles. 

“In the leather division there is carved leather, 
tooled leather and just plain laced leather made 
up into belts, wallets, handbags, and many other 
things. 

“The use of natural fibers for weaving in- 
cludes such things as imported cane, native 
splints, cornhusks, grasses and reeds. The mak- 
ing of shepherd’s pipes, which requires about 
eight or nine hours, is very popular. 

“Photographers have a field day in the moun- 
tain setting of the School. There are two pro- 
fessional photographers in residence who can 
give expert technical ‘assistance to the amateur 
or to the advanced photographer, for both black 
and white photography and color work.” 

Inquiries can be made from Mrs. H. C. Ford, 
Registrar of the School, Penland, North Carolina. 


U. S. Senate Committee Publications 


The U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has added two new publications 
on older persons to the list announced in the 
February 1957 Aging. One is a Fact Book on 
Employment (related to No. IV in the already 
announced series) and the other a general Fact 
Book on Aging. Copies are available free from 
the Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 


The response to our request for names of 
people “who should be reading Aging and | 
aren’t” exceeded all expectations. Those who | 
forgot to send in a list can salve their con- | 
science by taking action, however belated. 











Housing in Massachusetts 


Recent developments in housing for the elderly 
in Massachusetts are here summarized by George 
P. Davis, Chairman of the State Council for th 
Aging. Further information can be had by writ. 
ing to the Council, 75 Federal St., Boston 10. 

Housing for the elderly in Massachusetts got 
its first real start when the State Legislature jp 
1954 enacted a law providing for living accomo. 
dations exclusively for elderly persons of loy 
income. Local housing authorities were author. 
ized to erect and thereafter to rent and manage 
the properties. The State guarantees the bonds 
representing the cost of the projects and enters 
into a contract with the local authorities under 
which the State is enabled to pay the local author. 
ities 2!4 percent of the principal of the bonds 
annually for 40 years. The present limit of the 
bonds to be guaranteed is $30,000,000. 

To date 7 projects have been finished—in Bev- 
erly, Chicopee, Framingham, Malden, New Bed- 
ford, Waltham and Worcester. The Waltham 
project, with 24 apartments, was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1956, and is believed to be the first of its 
kind in the country. Nine other projects are under 
construction and 5 more are under contract. 
Altogether 747 separate apartment units have 
been built or are under construction or contract. 


The type of construction varies: some are of the 
cottage or garden type, others are 2 stories. In 
each case there are separate, complete apartments 
suitable for 1 or 2 people and comprising a living 
room, bedroom, bath and kitchen area, with a 
total floor space of about 400 feet. An electric 
stove and refrigerator, as well as a sink and gar- 
bage disposal, are provided. Central heat and hot 
water are also provided with individual thermo- 
stats in each apartment. In most cases there are 
intercommunication buzzers which permit the oe- 
cupant of one apartment to summon the occupant 
of another in an emergency. Special handholds 
and grab bars, low tubs and absence of thresholds 
—all these make the use of the facilities safer 
and more convenient. 

Rents average $42.00 a month, including heat 
and hot and cold water, but excluding electricity. 
Admission is confined to persons having a stated 
maximum income. A spot check indicates that 
about half of the residents are recipients of old- 
age assistance. 

The State Housing Board is required to approve 
all contracts for erection, and experience has 
shown that units now cost about $8,000 each. 

So far the experiment has appeared to be em! 
nently successful. It shows that such housing 
can be built so as to provide adequate accomme 
dations for elderly people at a cost permitting 
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occupancy by old-age assistance recipients after 
giving effect to the State subsidy. By means of 
the program our older citizens are enabled to live 
with greater security and contentment than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Salhaven, Florida 
A Union-Industry Experiment 


Officially dedicated last December, Salhaven 
yepresents a notable example of union and indus- 
try cooperation in establishing a retirement com- 
munity for industrial workers and their families. 
The following description of the project was 
written by Mr. Sal B. Hoffman, President of the 
Upholsterers International Union and Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of UIU, Health and 
Welfare Fund. 

The idea of Salhaven was born in 1951 from the 
recognition on the part of our Health and Welfare 
Board that there was an acute and growing need 
for nursing and convalescent facilities for ill 
members, and also from the heart-breaking dis- 
covery that, after we had made all our wage, 
medical and health insurance provisions for mem- 
bers, we still found industry veterans, out of 
sheer loneliness or fear of inactivity, returning 
prematurely to work or unnecessarily stretching 
out their earning years at pain to themselves and 
employer and fellow workers. Today we have 
found a way to extend those years and to make 
them fruitful, useful, healthy and rich in com- 
panionship. 

Salhaven is a wholly self-sustaining health, 
welfare and retirement village community, con- 
structed from scratch on virgin land in the north 
end of Palm Beach County. Facilities already 
completed include a medical clinic, a 16-bed nurs- 
ing and convalescent wing (the first of two), a 
complete administration and office building, a 500- 
seat auditorium, a completely equipped fire and 
police security building, sewage disposal plant, 
warehouses, water supply plant, work shops. 
There are also two bachelor lodges of eight apart- 
ments, each with recreation room of its own, a 
main broad street system, and two of the pro- 
jected U-shaped paved-road-surrounded residen- 
tial courts with 16 one- to three-bedroom cottages 
for staff and first residents. All cottages and 
lodges are of ultra-modern, fully-equipped design, 
specially planned to meet the needs of retired in- 
dividuals and couples and for leisurely living in 
4 subtropical climate. 

By next November, when the first group of 
residents will have arrived, a complete staff of 
resident nurses, grounds and building and facili- 
les maintenance personnel, cook (for nursing 


and convalescent patients and single men and 
women) works shop manager, police and fire 
protection, security supervisors and social-recrea- 
tional director will be in occupancy. November, 
incidentally, is considered by experts the most 
favorable time of year for acclimating to year- 
round residence in Florida those new-comers who 
are largely drawn from colder climates. 

Eligible residents are to be drawn from em- 
ployees in the multiple furnishing trades indus- 
tries covered by the UIU Health and Welfare 
Fund, supported by premiums paid at the rate of 
3% of gross wages by employers of approximately 
50,000 covered employees. Cottage residents will 
pay a basic $50.00 per month rental for one bed- 
room, covering all utilities and services including 
hospitalization and medical insurance. Single men 
and women in lodges will pay somewhat less. The 
rental is arbitrarily set to make it possible for any 
qualifying individual or couple who has only Fed- 
eral old-age benefit income to meet costs. There 
is an additional rental of $12.50 per additional 
bedroom for those who may still have minor 
dependents, though cottage residence is limited to 
a single family unit. 

The nursing and convalescent home will provide 
free post-hospital care up to 50 days for covered 
employees currently employed who are temporar- 
ily disabled by illness or injury. Occupational 
therapy and rehabilitation will later be added, 
and a program of gerontological research and 
practice initiated. The workshops, utilized for 
these services, will also provide supplementary 
employment at their trades for active and vig- 
orous retirees who desire it. 

The village ground plan, devised by planning 
engineer Russel! Van Nest Black of New Hope, 
-a., will accommodate an eventual 250 cottages, 
leaving ample space for development of vacation 
and recreational facilities for visiting covered 
employees as well as residents on the 634 acre 
tract. 

All funds for construction of Salhaven are 
drawn from reserve funds accumulated each year 
from the experience rating refunds from the in- 
surance carriers after providing for the com- 
plete wage loss, medical and surgical expense, 
sickness, accident and life insurance benefits pro- 
vided by the terms of the UIU Health and Welfare 
Fund policy. This Fund is a trust solely admin- 
istered by the Union through a Board of Trustees, 
and its efficient operation since 1944 alone makes 
possible the establishment of this new pioneering 
community and its continuance. Salhaven, how- 
ever, is to be governed by a joint Board of 
Managers composed of both the Union Board of 
Trustees and four representative employers, Ken- 
neth Kroehler, Vice-President of Kroehler Mfg. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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AGING is a medium for sharing informe- 
tion about programs and activities among 
agencies and organizations in the field, their 
staffs and board members and other inter- 
ested individuals. Communications and 
items suitable for publication should be sent 
to The Editors of Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Subscription $1.00 a year, 25 cents addi- 
| tional for foreign mailing; 10 cents for single 
copy. Send to Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 

ton, D. C. The printing of this bulletin has 
| been approved by the Director of the Bureau 
| of the Budget, August 13, 1954. 


New York State’s 1957 Program 


New York State is still going ahead in high 
gear with its amazing aging program. In 1956 
the Legislature adopted, with only minor modifi- 
cations, the greater part of the 25 proposals for 
action in the Charter for the Aging which evolved 
from the first State-wide conference called by 
Governor Harriman in October 1955 (see Aging 
24). Now in his February 12th message to the 
Legislature, the Governor makes further recom- 
mendations for action. 

Attacking the problem of “middle-income” 
housing the Governor asked for authorization of 
a bond issue to permit the State to make loans up 
to $50 million “for housing for older persons 


whose incomes are just above the lowest levels” 
Such a bond issue, it is estimated, would finang 
around 6000 units throughout the State. 

In urging appropriation of $94,140 to ensuy 
the continuation of the employment program ip. 
stituted last year, he pointed out that New Yor; 
State now has 38 “older worker” counselors at. 
tached to the State Employment Service in 15 oj 
the largest cities. The specialists, he said, hay 
been able to find jobs for 4,100 of the 11,000 jo, 
seekers over age 45. Also, as a result of increased 
emhasis throughout the entire State, one of every 
4 jobs filled by the Service went to persons ove 
45. Local committees on employment problem: 
with management, labor and citizen representz. 
tion are functioning in two large communities 
with five more scheduled during the coming 
months. 

In Education and Recreation, the Governor 
asked for $85,000 for the State Education Depart. 
ment (a 70 percent increase over last year) for 
continuance of its program. Special emphasis was 
laid on the fact that ‘“‘many educational and re. 
reation activities and services .. . can best be 
provided on an informal basis in Day Centers and 
Golden Age Clubs rather than in the traditional 
classroom atmosphere.” 

The Governor also asked for the establishment 
of a State Commission on Aging as a “formal, 
permanent arm of State government, adequate ti 
discharge the every-increasing responsibilities in 
this (aging) area.” For this purpose he requested 
$200,000 to defray expenses, and $620,000 for 
State aid on a 50-50 matching basis to cities and 
counties for community planning of programs. 

Among other matters of interest, the Governor 
reported a tightening up of the powers of the 
State Department of Social Welfare in respect ti 
private nursing homes. He also drew attention t 
the fact that, under a new reimbursement polic) 
State aid for the care of public assistance recip 
ents occupying infirmary beds in voluntary homes 
for the aged more nearly reflect the actual cos! 
to the homes. 

In subsequent messages, he said, he will dis 
cuss important matters of health, mental! hygient 
civil service and retirement as they relate to the 
aging. Further information on the State prograll 
may be had by writing to Philip M. Kaiser, Sf 
cial Assistant to the Governor, at the Executivt 
Chamber in Albany. 
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fice sends out only one expiration notice to 
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before the next issue is mailed out, your name 
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Conferences to Come 


The National Convention of the United Auto 
Workers—CIO will be held April 8-12 (presum- 
ably in Detroit). Action will be taken on a pro- 
posed program of considerable dimension for 
both retired and older members of the U. A. W. 
We expect to have a good story of this program in 
a later issue of Aging. 


* 

The Spring meeting of the National Committee 
on Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly 
will be held in the Whittier Hotel, Detroit, April 
i7and 18. Main theme will relate to problems of 
dlder people in an industrial society, as seen from 
the point of view of management and labor and 
those responsible for social and health services 
in the community. Committee’s address is 345 
East 46th St., New York 17. 


. 

The First National Convention of Senior Citi- 
zens Clubs will be held in New Orleans May 13 to 
15. Sponsors are The Golden Age Club of New 
Orleans and the local branch of the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services. For further infor- 
mation write to New Orleans Recreation Depart- 
ment, 1000 S. Rampart St., New Orleans 13, La. 


. 
The Third Southern Regional Institute on Hos- 
pital Recreation will be held April 28, 29, and 30 
inthe Morehead Planetarium at the University of 
North Carolina, in Chapel Hill. Sponsored by 10 
national organizations dedicated to the fields of 
health and recreation, this Institute is for hospi- 
tal personnel and recreation workers. Brochure, 
with listing of staff and details of accommoda- 
tions, etc., from Harold D. Meyer, Box 1138, 
Chapel Hill. 


Correction 

Aging No. 29 (March) confused the names 
of two organizations for which it seeks the 
forgiveness of both and of any readers who 
may have become similarly confused. 

The American Geriatrics Society will hold | 

its 14th Annual Meeting in New York City’s | 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 30 and 31. 
This is an organization of physicians created 
to further the development of research and 
practice in geriatrics. It publishes the Jour- 
nal of the American Geriatrics Society, Ed- 
itor-in-Chief of which is Dr. Edward Hen- 
derson, 236 Midland Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
_ The National Geriatrics Society will hold 
its 4th Convention at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., June 11-13. This is an 
organization of institutions (old-age homes, 
hursing homes, sanitariums, etc.) providing 
care for the aged. For information write to 
Everett S. Barr, M. D., 215 East Marshall 
St., West Chester, Pa. 





News from the State Commissions 


“Blueprints for Creative Living in Later Ma- 
turity”, issued by the Maine Committee on Aging 
is outstanding both in type format and content. 
The 12 recommendations for legislative action 
are carefully thought out and reflect Maine’s 
broad approach. Considerable emphasis is laid 
on mental health, and a series of special articles 
show how the citizens of the Pine Tree State are 
grappling with concrete problems in all cate- 
gories. Requests for copies may be addressed to 
the Committee, care of the Office of the Governor, 
Augusta. 

* 


’ 


“A Positive Policy Toward Aging” is a vigorous 
and refreshingly written report from the New 
Jersey Old Age Study Commission, (Senator 
Walter H. Jones, Chairman) published February 
1957. While the report necessarily covers most 
of the ground ploughed by Commissions in other 
States, it is unique in that it views population 
aging as a natural, evolutionary process instead 
of a cataclysmic problem. The report is based on 
a series of hearings in which a number of for- 
ward-looking ideas were expressed. Recommended 
is a State Commission in the field of aging, an 
interdepartmental committee, and a citizen’s ad- 
visory group. 

The 217-page report is available from the State 
Library, State House, Trenton. For those who 
wish to read it in capsule form there is a 15-page 
leaflet entitled “The Case For Senior Citizens.” 


* 


What can be accomplished in a relatively brief 
period by a newly appointed “coordinator” is 
shown by the report of Mrs. Helen S. Wilson to 
the New Hampshire State Advisory Committee on 
Aging, Feb.-Dec. 1956. Mrs. Wilson came from 
Washington State to serve as Extension Special- 
ist, Problems of the Aging, in the University of 
New Hampshire Extension Service. She will prob- 
ably be glad to send you a copy of the report if 
you address her at the University at Durham. 

Postscript to a recent letter from her: “Did I 
tell you we have over 80 registered in the Train- 
ing Workshops?” (See Aging 29). 


* 


Pursuant to the recommendations of a tempo- 
rary State Committee on Aging, and to the per- 
sistent driving of a group of determined citizens, 
the Oregon Legislature now has a bill before it to 
create a State Council on Aging, a Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee, and an office of Executive Sec- 
retary to the Council. The bill, No. 173, was 
introduced by three senators. 





The Way the Wind Blows 


A National Survey of Health Problems of 
Older People is being conducted by the National 
Opinion Research Center (The University of 
Chicago), 5711 Woodlown Ave., Chicago 37, 
under a grant from the Health Information Foun- 
dation. Aim is to determine how a national sam- 
ple of older people perceive their own health prob- 
lems and how persons close to them perceive the 
older persons’ problems and needs. Principal in- 
vestigator is long-time researcher in aging, Dr. 
Ethel Shanas, with the aid of James Coleman. 
Copy of prospectus available from Professor 
Clyde W. Hart, NORC Director. 

. 

Buffalo’s Training Course for Leaders of Senior 
Citizens Ciubs—five 4-hour weekly sessions, Jan. 
31-Feb. 28—drew some 45 registrants, with many 
applications turned down because they didn’t meet 
the registration criteria. Co-sponsored by the 
Council of Social Agencies and the N. Y. State 
Department of Education, with Mrs. Henrietta 


tion Counseling. Curricuium is broad and there 
are some paid traineeships available. The an- 
nouncement does not say that middle-aged college 
graduates would be excluded. Information from 
Office of Special Education, Hunter College, 659 
Park Ave., New York 21. 

. 

During the past fall and winter the University 
of Chicago conducted a two-quarter course on 
Administration of Homes for the Aged. Some of 
the country’s top experts in the field participated 
in the 22 weekly classes which covered every 
phase of the subject. Enrollment was limited to 
administrators and assistant administrators of 
public and non-profit homes for the aged in the 
Chicago Metropolitan area. Plans are to repeat 
course next year. For information, write Mr, 
Leonard Z. Breen, Director, Criteria of Aging 
Project, at the 7 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago 3. 















University, 575 
* 


The Tallahassee (Florida) Live Oaks Club js 
currently compiling a list of job opportunities for 


older workers, and is also busy acquainting em. 
ployers with the advantages of hiring older 
people. This is in line with Governor Collins’ 
recent letter to Florida employers. Information on 






Rabe of the Department serving as coordinator. 
For further information, and evaluation of the 
course, write to Mrs. Mary E. Crawford, Group 
Work Secretary of the Council, 921 Genesee Bldg., 


Buffalo 2. the Florida Development Commission’s active J ? 
* program may be had from J. M. Buck, Manager, § ° 
During February and March the active Rhode Retirement Dept., Caldwell Bldg., Tallahassee. ; 
Island Committee on Aging sponsored a weekly * [ 
television course (WJAR-TV) on Education for Schenectady, New York, is looking forward to 
Later Maturity. ‘‘Lectures” covered psychological the opening of its Senior Citizens Center, Ine. 
and sociological aspects of aging, as well as health, which is to be located in the Calvary Methodist § | 
economic factors, and also the large area of ad- Church building, and is to have a full-time execu. § 
justment of the older person to society and of tive director. Various committees are working on § * 
society to the older person. Mrs. Gordon F. Mul- a survey of interests, on necessary building § ™ 
vey, Chairman of the Committee, was hostess for changes, and equipment needs. Details from Paul pl 
the series. Address her care Dept. of Social Wel- L. Benjamin, President of the Center, at the § “ 
fare, 40 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. Church, Union and Lafayette Sts. Ww 
* * " 
Milwaukee's Marquette University College of Dr. C. M. Cornell is the Executive Director of } 
Nursing is currently giving a 4-month course the new Roanoke, Va. program for the aging. Its f 
“Nursing in Long-Term Illness’, open to gradu- United Senior Activity Club is open to men and 9” 
ate nurses with credits applicable to a B. S. in women over 55. Projects include an employment § 2 
nursing. Lectures cover medical, emotional, eco- service, social activities, and community service. the 
nomic aspects, as well as Home-Care Programs, Contemplated projects are a drop-in center, .com- ver 
Community Resources, and Rehabilitation. Co- munity sponsorship of accessible neighborhood vat 
Sponsored by the Central Agency for Chronically homes for the aged. Address Dr. Cornell at P. 0. §% 
Ill, Miss Theda L. Waterman, Exec. Dir., the Box 2322, Roanoke. 7 
course was “over-registered”’ and will probably be * his 
repeated shortly. For information, write Sister David Schaeffer, Executive Secretary of thé “a 
M. Thomas, O. S. F., Dean, Marquette University Massachusetts Council for the Aging was Cours _ 
College of Nursing, 3058 N. 51st St., Milwaukee, Leader for a 10 week lecture course, Feb. 4-Apri ah 
Wisc. 8, at Harvard on Probienis cf the Aging. Persons vaul 
* over 65 were enrolled without charge, according 
Hunter College, New York City, offers a Mas- to the Division of University Extension, 200 New 4, 
ter’s degree program in training for Rehabilita- bury St., Boston 16. 1 
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Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


Ageing in Industry (British) by F. LeGros 
Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956, pp. 146, $7.50. The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the propor- 
tions of workers in various occupations who are 
physically able to contirue their employment 
beyond their mid-sixties. The data on which the 
study was based were taken from the Census Re- 
ports of Great Britain for the years 1921, 1931, 
and 1951. In all, 32 occupations were studied 
which covered about a quarter of the employed 
male workers in 1951. From the data a table was 
prepared giving the “survival rates” for various 
occupations, i.e., the proportion of men physically 
capable of remaining at their jobs in their late 
sixties. 

* 

Mimeograph copies are available of a paper on 
(lder People and Their Housing Needs delivered 
recently at the University of Illinois by E. Everett 
Ashley III, Director, Statistical Reports and De- 
velopment Branch, U. S. Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. The paper, which includes charts and 
statistical tables, not only offers an excellent anal- 
ysis of the present situation, but also spells out in 
detail how HHFA is operating under the new 
housing for the elderly legislation. A request ad- 
dressed to Mr. Ashley, as above, Washington 25, 
D.C. will bring you a copy. 

+ 


The Years Between—the Role Today of Women 
in Middle Age is a 28-page pamphlet which pre- 
sents a compact and intelligently written discus- 
sion of the problems and potentialities of the 40- 
plus years. Published by Jewish Vacation Asso- 
tation, 207 East 84th St., New York 28, N. Y., 
which will probably be glad to send you a copy on 
request. 

* 


Those looking for clues to better programming 
in their work with older people will do well to 
nd for a copy of Interest Survey, an analysis of 
the hobbies, interests and backgrounds of mem- 
‘rs of the 18 or so Golden Age Clubs of- Mil- 
waukee. The questionnaire offers a good model 
‘ir other groups to adopt, and the summary of 
ilswers gives a vivid picture of the makeup of 
this type of club. Write to Mrs. Ida H. Witt, 
director of Golden Age Program, Department of 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Education of the 
filwaukee Public Schools, 1111 N. 10th St., Mil- 
vaukee, Wis. 

* 


Health Insurance for Older Citizens, by John 
1. Miller. Chamber of Commerce of the United 





States. This 8-page reprint from American Eco- 

nomic Security describes the progress, problems, 

and some of the hopes in providing payments for 

medical care to older people. Address of the 

Chamber is 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
* 

“Toward Good Housing for the Aging”’ contains 
reprints from the Journal of Housing, the organ 
of the National Assn. of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials. Includes articles on design, on new 
Federal aid for housing, and reports on housing 
projects. Available for $1.00 from the Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37. 

» 

Older Workers in the Miami Labor Market is 
a 60 letter-sized page (offset) summary of a 
study sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
Labor and published by the State Employment 
Service of the Florida Industrial Commission. 
Prepared by R. O. Beckman, it is an excellent 
analysis of a local situation which should be help- 
ful to other communities concerned with the 
employment problem. For a copy write to the 
Commission, Caldwell Bldg., Tallahassee. 

* 

The Lutheran Laymen’s League has issued an 
extremely constructive Manual stressing the gain 
to be achieved through channeling the experience 
and energies of the older church member, and 
offering specific suggestions for utilizing him in 
church service. Copy from the League, 3558 
South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

* 


Job Opportunities for Older People, by Edward 
Kahn. 74 pp. Mimeo. $1.00. Philadelphia Center 
for Older People. The account of a 2-year pilot 
project in job opportunities and vocational coun- 
seling. Financed jointly by the East European 
Fund and the Lessing J. Rosenwald Foundation. 
Copies directly from the Center, 921 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 23. 

* 

The December 1956 and January 1957 issues of 
The Labor Market and Employment Security pre- 
sent a summary of the findings of the voluminous 
report of the study of older workers published 
under the title “Older Worker Adjustment to 
Labor Market Practices; An Analysis of Experi- 
ence in Seven Major Labor Markets” (see Aging 
January 1957). Copies of the articles available 
from the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25. 

7 

Our Manpower Future—1955-1965. Issued by 
U. S. Department of Labor. A handsome and in- 
formative bulletin containing 15 charts which 
depict anticipated population trends during the 
next 10 years. Points up some of the implica- 
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tions for our educational system and for man- 
power utilization. Shows that our adult population 
increase will be in the age groups 45 and over in 
the next decade, and that there will be an actuai 
decrease in numbers in persons 25-44 years of 
age. Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, for 30 cents. 

7 

Senior Citizens Association of Los Angeles 

County, Inc. (see Aging 22) is distributing two 
publications among its members. One is a read- 
ing list entitled Challenges to Leisure compiled by 
the L. A. Public Library; the other a Cook Book 
compiled by the West Los Angeles Community 
Council. Association’s President Mrs. Benjamin 
Borchardt, 222 N. Carmelina Ave., Los Angeles 
49, may have a copy she can send you. 

7 


An article, “Music in Adult Life’, by Profes- 
sor of Sociology Max Kaplan (University of 
Illinois) appeared in the January 1957 issue of 
Adult Leadership. Professor Kaplan undertakes 
to show that interest in music is an outgrowth of 
the search for creative leisure in technological 
society. What he has to say can be of major 
significance for those planning opportunities and 
facilities for older adults. The piete is a com- 
panion to ‘Art in Adult Life” which appeared in 
December 1955. Adult Leadership is published 
by the Association for Adult Education at 743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

7 


The same issue of Adult Leadership contains a 
useful article, ‘““The Development of Mature Indi- 
viduals” in which Dr. John C. Whitehorn, Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at John Hopkins University, 
describes the life-long basic needs which must be 
met for achievement of a satisfying, balanced life 
in maturity. 


MICH 


Mature Years for April-June 1957 contains an 
unusual number of feature stories on new and 
useful activities in the later years. Several offer 
excellent suggestions for program-hunting com- 
munity, church, and other groups. Mature Years 
is published quarterly by The Graded Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Subscription $1.50 
a year. 


SALHAVEN—(Continued from page 3) 
Co.; Grant G. Simmons, Jr., of Simmons Com. 
pany; John T. McGillicuddy of National Casket 
Company, speaking respectively for the largest 
upholstering, bedding and casket manufacturers; 
and Hall W. Cushman for the wooden household 
furniture employers. 


The UIU National 


Pension Plan, a_ multi 
employer and multi-industry old pension program, 
which went into operation in 1954, will further 
ease economic problems of Salhaven residents in 


the future. Careful planning and considerable use 
of university, government and private agency 
expert advice have marked this program from the 
beginning. The University of Florida cooperated 
in a mail study of UIU members’ response 
idea of a retirement village in 1952. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago conducted local face to face group 
discussions in selected locals in 1953. And the 
University of Michigan was employed in 1956 
carry on a pilot program in retirement prepara 
tion, the first union-sponsored program in history. 
A national committee of some 20 university, pt 
vate agency and governmental experts has guided 
the planning of Salhaven since 1952. 
Editorial Gripe. Even monthly publication 


doesn’t seem to give us room for all the news 
items we would like to print. 
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